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My pear Govey :— 

1 rove Children. I used to think, when I was 
a bachelor, (it is a good many years ago now,) } 
that there was something rather presuming in the } 
manner in which doating fathers and mothers } 
would bring their “* wee things” around them, and, 
for the especial edification of us single fellows, cause » 
them to mis-speak half-uttered words,” and to go } 
through with divers little lessons in manners and } 
elocution. But both parents and children were ; 
made so apparently happy by it, that I never could 
think, as certain of my irreverent companions were | 
wont to think, and to say, that it was * a bore.” 
No, I never thought or said that ; but I did think 
I remember, as I have said, that there was a little | 
bad taste, and not a little presumption in such a 
course. 

1 don’t think so now. 

When a father—and how much more a tother— 
sees for the first time the gleam of affection illumin- 
ing, With what the Germans call an “ interior light,” 
the eyes and features of his infant child; when } 
that innocent soul, fresh, from heaven, looks for the | 
first time into yonrs, and you feel that yours is an | 
answering look to that new-born intelligence— 
then, I say, will you experience a sensation which 
is not “‘ of the earth earthiy,” but belongs to the 
* correspondences,” of a higher and holier sphere. 

I wish to gossip a little with you concerning | 
children. You are full-grown man now, friend } 
Godey, quite full-grown ; yet you were once a boy ; } 
and I am well assured that you will feel interested | 
in a few incidents which I am going to relate in 
illustration of my theme—incidents which I hope > 
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you will judge to be not unfruitful of monitory , 
lessons to “ children of larger growth” than mere 
girls and boys. 

Don’t you think that we parents, sometimes, in 
moments of annoyance, through pressure of busi- 


ness or other circumstances, forbid that which was 
but innocent and reasonable, and perfectly natural | 
to be asked for? And do not the best of parents | 
frequently multiply prohibitions until obedience to | 
them becomes impossible ? . ; 
Excuse me; but all your readers have been 

many of them are happy mothers; many 
mote that are not will be in God's good time ; 


- ~ 
Ce ae nena 
<—O 

» — 


} towards heaven,” 


} ger, bedizened with stars of red and yellow paper 


> the air” to favor us. 


and I cannot but believe that many who shall per- 
use these sentences will find something in them 
which they will remember hereafter. 

“ The sorrows and tears of youth,” says Wasli. 
ington Irving, “ are as bitter as those of age ;” 
and he is right. ‘They are sooner washed away, it 
is true; but oh! how keen is the present sensi- 
} bility, how acute and passing mental agony ! 

My twin-brother Willis—may his ashes repose 


and tears of youth,” of which Geoffrey Crayon 
speaks. We dreamed of that kite in the night ; 
and, far up in the heaven of our sleeping vision, we 
saw it flashing in the sun and gleaming opaquely 
in the twilight air. In the morning, we repaired 
betimes to the barn ; approached the barrel with 


| eagertitss, as if it were possible for the kite to have 


in peace in his early, his untimely grave !—and my | 


self, when we were very little boys in the cuuntry, 
saw, one bright June day, far up in the blue sky, a 
paper-kite, swaying to and fro, rising and sinking, 
} diving and curveting, and flashing back the sun- 
light i ina manner that was wonderful to behold. 
We left our little tin vessels in the meadow where | 
we were picking strawberries, and ran into a neigh- 
boring field to get beneath it ; and, keeping our 


| eyes continually upon it, “ guzing steadfastly 


we presently found ourselves by 


tion, and saw the line held it reaching into the 
skies, and little white paper messengers gilding 
along upon it, as if to hold communion with the 
graceful artificial “ bird of the air’ at the upper 
end. 

I atn describing this to you as a boy, and J wish 
you to think of it as a boy. 

Weil, many days afterward, and aftet various 
unsuccessful attempts, which not a little discom- 


fited us—for we thought we had obtained the | 


** principle” of the kite—we succeeded in making 
one which we thought would fly. The air was 
too still, however, for several days ; and never did 
a becalmed navigator wait more impatiently for a 


taken the wings of the e¥ening and flown away } 
and, on looking down into the receptacle, saw our 
cherished, our beloved kite broken into twenty 
pieces ! . 

It was our man Thomas who did it, climbing up 
on to the hay-mow. 

We both of us “ hated with a perfect hatred,” 
} for five years aftetward, the cruel neighbor who 


; laighed at us for our deep six months’ sotrow at 


that great loss—a loss in comparison with which 


| the loss of a fortune at the period of manhood sinks 


»} the side of the architect of that magnificent crea- | 


if 


herself. 


‘ 
? 


into insignificance. Other kites, indeed, we con- 
bat ‘Ade was the kite you réad of,” 
at “ this present.” 

Think, therefore,O ye parents! always think 
of the acuteness of a child’s sense of childish grief. 


structed ; 


I once saw an elder brother, the sin of a metro- 
politan neighbor, a romping, roystering blade, in 
the merest * devilment,” cut off the foot of a little 
doll with which his infantine sister was amusing 
A miutilation of living flesh and blood, of 
bone and sinew, in a beloved playmate; could 
scarcely have affected the poor child more painfully. 
[t was to hier the vital current of a beautiful babe 
whieh oozed from the bran leg of that stuffed effigy 


' of an infarit ; and the merital sufferings of tlic 


' child were based upon the innocent faith which it 


breeze to speed his vessel on her voyage than did } 
we for a wind tlrat should send our papet messen- » 


dancing up the sky. 

At last it pleased the “ gentle and voluble spirit of 
A mild south wind sprang up, 
and so deftly did we manage our machine, that it 
was presently reduced to a mere minature kite in 
the blue ether aboveus. Sich atriumph! Falton, 


, ) of children. 


held, that all things were really wlio they seenied. 
Grown people should have miore faith in; and 
nore appreciation of, the statements and feelings 


When I read, somé months since, in 


} a telegraphic dispatch to one of our morning jour- 


when he essayed his first experiments, felt no more | 
exultant than did we when that great everit was | 


achieved ! We kept it up until “ ’twixt the gloam- 
ing and the mirk,” when we drew it down and 
deposited it in the barn—hesitating long where to 
place it, out of several localities that seemed safe 


} and eligtble; but finally deciding to stand it end- 
; wise in a barrel; in an unfrequented corner of the 


barn. 


I am coming now to a specimen of the “ sorrows 


nals, from Baltimore, if I remember riglitly, of a 
mother who, in punishing a little boy for telling a 
lie—which; afterall, it subsequently transpired that 
he did not tell—hit iim with a slight switch over 
his temple and killed him instantly—a mere acci- 
dent, of course, but yet a dreadful casualty, which 
drove reason from the throne of the unlrappy moth. 
er—when I read this, I thought of what had oc- 
curred in my Own sanctum Only a week or two 
before ; and the lesson which I received was a goed 


- one, and will remain with me. 


My little boy,a dark-eyed, ingenuous, and frank- ( 
hearted child as ever breathcd—though, perhaps, : 


“1 say it who ought not to say it”—still, I do say 
it had been playimg about my table,on leaving 
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which for a moment, [ found, on my return, that 
my long porcupine-quill-handled pen was gone. I 
asked the little fellow what he had done with it. 
He answered at once that he had not seen it. 
After a renewing search for it, I charged bim, in 
the face of his declaration, with having taken and | 
mislaid or lost it. He looked me earnestly in the | 
face, and said: “ No, I didn’t take it, father. ? 
I then took him in my lap, enlarged upon the ) 
heinousness of telling an untruth, told him that 1: 
did not care so much about the pen, and in short, | 
by the manner in which I reasoned with him, 
alnost offered him a reward for confession—the | 
reward, be it understood (a dear one to hit,) of , 
standing firm in his father’s love and regard. ‘The | 
tears had welled up into his cyes, and he seemed | 
about to “ tell me the whole truth,” when my eye 
caught the endof pen protruding from a portfolio, ; 


; 


where I myself had placed it, in returning a sheet 
of wanuseript to one of the compartments. All 
this may seem a mere trifle to you-—-and perlraps 


it is—yet I shall remember it for a long time. 





—A-m 


Bat I desire now to narrate to you a circumstance 


which happened in the family of a friend and corres- 


pondent of mine in the city of Boston, some ten 
years ago, the history of whiclr will commend itself 
to the heart of every father and mother who has 
any sympathy with, or affection for, their children. 
That it is entirely trae, you may be well assured. 
I was convinced of this when I opened the letter 
from L. H. B whieh announced it, and in the 
detail of the event which was subsequently fur- 
nished me. 

A few wecks before he wrote, he had buried his 
eldest son, a fine, manly little fellow, of some eight 
years of age, who had never, he said, knowna 
day’s illness until that which finally removed him 
hence to be here no more. His death occured , 
under circumstances which were peculiarly painful | 
to his parents. A younger brother, a delicate, 
sickly child from its birth, the next age to him, 





had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epi- | 


demic fever. In consequence of the nature of the 
disease, every precaution had been adepted that 
prudence suggested to guard the other members of 
the family against it. But of this one, the father’s 


eldest, he said he had little to fear, so ragged was ; with the lad’s mother, he resolved and promised, 


he, and so generally healthy. Still, however, he 


bade his going into the pools and docks near his 
school, which it was lis custom sometimes to visit ; 


for he was but a boy, and * boys will be boys,” | 


and we ought more frequently to think that it is 
their nature to be. Of all unnatural things, a re- 
proach almost to childish frankness and innocence 
save me from a “* boy man !” But to the story. 

One evening, this unhappy father came home, 
wéaried with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed 
at some little disappointments which had soured 
his natually kind disposition, and rendered him 
peculiarly susceptible to the smallest annoyance. 
While he was sitting by the fire, in this unhappy 
mood of mind, his wife entered the apartment, and 
said-— ° 

“ Henry has just come in, and he is a perfect 
fright ! He is covered from head to foot with dock 
mud, and is as wet as a drowned rat !” 

« Where is he?” asked the father, sternly. 

** He is shivering over the kitchen fire. 
afraid to come up here, when the girl told him you 


had come home.” 


4 


i rested upon it ; 


, in-health. He awoke the 


He was | 





“ ‘Tell Jane to tell bien te to come here this instant !” 
was the brief reply to this information. 


affright and cold. His father glanced at his sad 
| plight, reproach him bitterly with his disobedience, 
spoke of the punishment which awaited him in the 
morning, a8 the penalty for his offence; and in a 
harsh voice, concluded with— 

** Now, sir, go to your bed !” 

“ But, father, anid the little fellow, “« I want to 
tell you 
“ Nota word, sir; go to bed!” 

* I only wanted to say, father, that 

With a peremptory stamp, an imperative wave 
of his hand toward the door, and «a frown upon his 
| brow, did that father, without other speech again, 
cluse the door of explanation or expostulation. 

When his boy had gone supperless and sad _ to 
his bed, the father sat restless and uneasy while 








) supper was being prepared ; and, at tea-tuble, ate 
: but little. 


His wife saw the real cause or the ad- 


, ditional cause of his emotion, and interposed the 


remark— 
** I] think, my dear, you ought at least to have 


heard what Henry had to say. My heart ached 


ree 


( 


a eee 


for him when he turned away, with his eyes full of 


tears. 


[lenry is a good boy, after all, 
sometimes do 


if he does 
wrong. He is a tender-hearted, 
affectionate boy. He always was.” 

And therewithal the water stood in the eyes of 
that forgiving mother, even as it stood in the eyes 
of Merey, in * the house of the Interpreter,” as 
recorded by Bunyan. 

After tea, the evening paper was taken up; but 


there was no news and nothing of interest for that | 


futher in the journal of that evening. He sat for 


, Some time in an evidently painful revery, and then 


rose and repared to his bed-chamber. As he pas- 
sed the bed-room where his little boy slept, -he 
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| ceased a blades the. am stoods on whieh it 


was to stand in the entry-hall. 
Presently the poor boy entered, half perished with | 


** I was with Henry,” said the lad, “ when he 
got in the water. We were playing down at the 
Long Wharf, Henry, and Charles Munford, and I ; 
and the tide was out very low ; and there wusa 
beam run out from the wharf; and Charles gof out 
on it to get a fish.line and hook that hang over 
where the water was deep; and the first thing we 
saw, he slipped off, and was struggling in the 
water! Henry threw off his cap and jumped clear 
from the wharf into the water, and, after a great 
deal of hard work, got Charles out; and thev 
waded up through the mud to where the wharf was 
not so wet and slippery ; and then I helped them to 
climb up the side. Charles told [leary not to say 
anything about it, for, if he did, his father would 
never let him go near the water again. Henry 
was very sorry ; and, all the way going home, he 


' kept saying—- 


** What will father say when he sees me to- 
night? I wish we had not gone to the wharf?’ ” 

* Dear, brave boy!” exclaimed the bereaved 
futher ; “and this was the explanation which I 
cruelly refused to hear!” and hot the bitter tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

Yes, thut stern father now learned, and for the 


. first time, that what he had treated with unwonted 


thoughts he would look in upon him before retiring | 


to rest. He crept to his low cot and bent over him. 


A big tear had stolen down the boy’s cheek, and 


but he was sleeping calinly and 
sweetly. 


of duty ;” yet in the night, talking the matter ever 


, instead of punishing, as he had threatened, to make 
kept a vigilant eye upon him, and especially for- | 


amertds to the boy's aggrieved spirit in the morning 
for the manner in which he had repelled all expla- 
natioa of his offence, 


The father deeply regretted his harshness | 
) as he gazed upon his son; he felt also the ** sense 


} as when he last wore them. 


severity as a fault, was but the impulse of a gene- 
rous nature, which, forgetful of self, had hazarded 
life for another. It was but the quick prompting 
of that manly spirit which he himself had always 
endeavored to graft upon his susceptible mind, and 
which, young ashe was, had always manifested 
itself on more than one occasion. 

Let ie close this story in the very words of that 
father, and let the lesson sink deep into the hearts 
of every parent who shall peruse this skoteh .— 

* Everything that I now see, that ever belonged 
to him, reminds me of my lost boy. Yesterday, I 
found some rude pencil-sketches which it was his 
delight to make for the amusement of his younger 
brother. ‘To-day, in rammaging an old closet, I 
came across his boots, still covered with dock-mud, 


(You may think it 


, strange, but that which is usually so unsightly an 


} tive life ; 


But that morning never came to that poor child | 


next. morning 


raging fever on his brain, and wild with delirium. 


» | In forty-eight hours he was in his shroud. He 
. knew neither his father nor his mother, when they 
ae ees 


were first called to his bedside, nor ut any moment 
afterward. Waiting, watching for one token of 
recognition, bour after hour, in speechless agony, 
did that unhappy father bend over the 
Once, 


sinile of recognition light up his dying e ye, and he 


his dying son. 


couch of } How cautious that, neither by inconsiderate nor 


indeed, he thought he saw a > 


with a | 


object, is now ‘ most precious to me.’) And every 


morning and evening, I pass the ground where my 


g | son’s voice rang the merriest among his playmates. 


“ All these thing speak to me vividly of his ac- 
but [| cannot—thought 1 had often tried 
—I cannot recall any other expression of the dear 
boy’s face than that mute, mournful one with which 
he turned from meon the night Iso harshly re. 
pulsed him... . 

* Oh, how e 


Then my heart bleeds afresh ! 
areful should we all be that, in our 


daily conduct toward those little beings sent us by 


a kind Providence, we are not laying up for our 
, 
, selves the sources of many a future bitter tear! 


leaned cagerly forward, for he would have given ; 
worlds to have whispered one kind word in his ear, | 


and have been answered ; but that gleam of ap. 


parent intelligence passed quickly away, and was 
succeeded by the 
wild tossing of the fevered lunbs, which lasted until 
death came to his relief. 


cold, unineaning glare, and the | 


‘Two days afterward, the undertaker came with | 


, the little coffin, aud his son, a playmate of the de 


= — . ~ ye 


cruel word or look, we unjustly grieve their gene- 
rous feeling! And how guardedly ought we to 


weigh every action against its motive, lest, in a 
moment of excitement, we be led to mete out to the 
venial errors of the heart’ the punishment due only 


to wilful crime ! 


Alas ! perhaps few parents suspect how often 


‘the fierce rebuke, and sudden blow, is answered in 


their children by the tears, not of passion nor of 5 


physical or mental ” ain, but of a loving yet grieved ; y 


} or outraged nature. 
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I will add no word to reflections so true; nocor- ' 


relative incident to an experience so touching. 
——_ 38D ¢ Geto — 


THE GENTLEMAN 
WHO NEVER HAS CHANGE. 

Lapirs who contemplating the matrimonial 
union should beware of the gentleman who never 
has change. He may possess a thousand recom- 
mendations. He may be handsome, graceful, in. 
telligence, and kind hearted—nay, he may even be 
generous and fond of giving, but it will always be 
out of another person’s purse—most likely his 
wife’s —not out of his own. He may be a man 
who makes large payments, too in the form of 
checks, and these he may pay punctually and 
without gradging, but come to him for a small sui, 
and he never has change. Jt would seem almost 
It would seem almost as if the fault were in his 
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covery of such faet a hesitating point to pause at, 


in order to look further into the subject before con- 


| really quite eacouraging to think. 


necting yourself with that man for life, - 
How much yood might be done to soeicty, and 


, to the world, by the combined instrumentality of 


ladies during this brief season of their potver, it is 


there should occur such a thing as a general 
strike amongst unmarried ladies, all protesting 
against marriage until certain ends were brought 


, about. In the first place, if all would shake hands, 


) 


purse, for he cannot listen to the appeals of poverty 


and distress without immediately fecling in his 
pocket for that, to him, most unless article—unless 


because on drawing it out, it is always found to be | 


light, thin and empty, without so much as a stray, 
sixpence lurking, in its lowest corner. ‘Thus while 
he feels all the pity and all the pain which other 
people feel on being solicted for charity, he is ei- 
ther compelled to refuse, in consequence of the 


state of his purse, or to look about to see if there is 


any one within speech of him of whom he may 


borrow a shilling. 

The man who never has change always feels 
poor, whatever his resources may be; and during 
the greater portion of his life he feels cross. He 
feels poor because he is unable at the moment to 


' matter beforehand. 


gratify the generous impulses of his heart, and ab- | 


solutely cannot give where he gladly would ; and 


he feels cross because is he alw ays in debt for small 


and set their maiden facts against the delayed pay- 
ment of just debts, and would vow that no ehurch 
bell should ring the marriage peal for them, until 
this great work of social improvement was accom- 
pished; what a delightful sound would that be 
to many an honest and industrious tradesman, 
when the merry peals rang out again to announce 
that every bill had been faithfully paid ap, and that 
no others would be contracted. 

It is beforehand that this and many other items 
of public as well as private good might be attained, 
if ladies would but think so. It is beforehand that 
they areall-powerful and may then, with areasonable 
amount of certainty, secure some requisites to their 
own happiness, even if they look no farther. In 
order to such happiness, it is extremely important 
to study, not only how to please, but how not to 
vex; for that is what it comes to after marriage ; 
and, as already stated, there as a world of vexation 
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* Lover's eyes are quick to see 
And lovers’s ears in hearing.” 


Well would it be for some lovers if they were as 
quick to see small delicate points of this nature, as 


they are perceive a trifling flaw in dress or manner, 
| or the fuinest shadow of a slight towards themselves. 


If, for instance | 
' 


to both parties consequent upon the fact that the | 
/ gentleman at the head of an establishment never 


fore avoid this vexation, by looking well into the 
Once married to such a man, 


there is no escape from the trials of such a lot; 


' the tenderest affection will not be able to keep 2 
supply of ready money in her husband s purse ; the | 


sums, and liable to paltry claims from all parties | 


with whom he is associated—claims of so trifling 
and vexatious a nature, and often, tov, preferred 


at. such inappropriate of times, that his whole life 


becomes a secret of petty annoyances, which he | 


would at any time willingly get rid of by the pay- 
ment of a good round sum. 
anytning but adopt the habits of having change.— 
But the reason why this gentleman’s peculiarity 
needs to be made the subject of a warning, is this 
—thuat the consequences of such a habit fall inevi- 
ably upon the wife, who often finds herself involv- 
ed in the disagreeable predicament of being com- 
pelled to let it pass that she and her husband are 
the ineanest couple in the world, or to throw her 


at some critical moment, making mysterious sig- 
nals, whispering, or actually speaking out § or, last- 
ly, paying the money out of her own purse, and 


leaving grooms, couchmen and porters to wink and | 


draw their own conclusions as to rales the 


roast; to say nothing ofthe consequent dudgeon 


who 


profoundest regard for his honor will not be able to 


cover the disgrace of those humiliating exigencies 


, which must necessarily occur : the most magnani- 


‘ 


In fact, he would do | 


mous determination to discharge for him on the 
insgant whatever claims are due, will only make 
the matter worse, by the aspect of assumption and 


forwardness which her act will unavoidably wear. 


: There is, in fact no other alterative in such a case, 


| than either vexing your husband, or allowing him 


‘ 


to be thought mean. - Watch carefully, therefore, 
before marriage: that is the time to escape.— 
Watch when you are out together on an excursion 
of pleasure—see wether he pays the boy who holds 


his horse or whether on receiving the bridle from 


his hand, he elbows the boy off us if he had done 
beloved spouse into fit of rage by plucking his sleeve | 


him an injury instead of a service: for those peuple 


| who are not going to pay where they know they 
) ought, do generally put themselves on the defensive, 
; even before the application is made—watch, then, 


‘ 


whether he fumbles in his empiy pocket for change, 


, which he knows he has not got, and then mounts his 


in which her husband driv@s away with her after ; 


he has seen this conclusion written upon the coun- 
tenance of every bystander. 

The way to avoid being plunged unconscious 
into these difficulties, is, if possible, to travel in 
company withagentleman before marriage, and to 
small 


watch his payments ; to ascertuin if he 


gives the servants anything on leaving your fa- 


ther’s house, and what; above allif he should happen 
to leave small debts behind him, for the mending 


of whips, boots, or fishing-rods to make the dis- 


horse, and while the poor boy respectfully touches 


Let not, then, the present of a gold bracelet, or a 
collection of popular songs, or any other evidence 
of tenderness and generosity on the part of your 
lover, beguile you into forgetfulness that the poor 
boy who held bis horse was not promptly an pro. 
perly remunerated. 

But with the man who never has change, this 
habits is sarcely a cause of greater uueasiness to 
others, than to himself. Amongstmany vexations 
it is not the least that he has asort of standing con. 
viction of being poor, of money being perpetually 
oozing away from him in minute fractions, of 
tradespeople being troublesome, impertinent, and re- 

proachful, because they add the borrowed 

ehillings to their accounts, and of small bills being 
always sent at the wrong time, inasmuch as they 
invariably arrive when he has no change, and 
therefore cannot pay them. He has an impres- 
sion, too, that even his friends behave unhandsome- 
ly when they gently remind him, as they woald, 
wish to be reminded themselves, of the five shillings 
which they advanced for him, towards a public 
subscription, on an occasion when he happened to 
be without change. 

Ifthe gentleman in question be a benevolent 


| and kind-hearted man, which is very probable, the 
has change A wise and prudent woman will there- | 


case is still worse, because charities accumulate 


upon him in the shape of debts, and so become so 


' odious and offensive, that he resolves and re-resolves 
‘ 


he will never be charitable again, if such must be 
the results; for having in idea bestowed his gift, 
and thus dismissed the supplicant, he has little rel. 
ish for paying the sum ovér again in hard eash to 


: the party from whom it was borrowed, and that at 


some after-time, when the object of interest was 


, forgotten, and the fountains of pity in his heart 


{ . 
} again sealed up. 


If the man who never has change be naturally 
a miser, and anxious on all occasions to save his 


/ money, this plan will answer his purpose admira- 


bly ; but we prefer to describe 4 man who is nat- 
urally generous, and rather lavish than stingy in 
his gifts, only they do not come immediately out 
of his own purse. Indeed, he has an habitual 


impression that he himself, in his own person, can- 


not very well afford to give, or pay so much. His 
wife and daughters may do so, if they like. He 


seems rather to prefer that they should, for he 
does not wish the poor to be sentempty away. It 
is true he does not promise to repay them, he leaves 


| this an open question ; but as they give at his sug- 


to welcome sech an application. 


his cap, says, not unkindly to him, “ I have no | 


change about me this time, my boy, “ I will 


remember you the next.” Watch also whether he 


says to a gentleman close at hand—‘* Lend me | 


six-pence will yon, Barlowe? you poor fellow has 
been hoiding my horse for this half hour, and I 
All this 
sound very kind, but itis at the same time very 


haven’t got a farthing of change.” may 


suspicious. 


In one of Sir Walter Scott's pleasant ballads it 


is said that— 


‘ 


enn re OID AT 


| gestion, they very naturally come upon him for the 


sum, and come, perhaps, when he is least prepared 
Hence, some- 
times, as a nataral consequence, follow a few 
sharp words, and a few wounded feelings. 

Acting upon the dictates of a kindly heart, our 
gentleman not only gives, but employs. Perhaps 
he finds a poor man whom be pitices and respects, 
out of work and he contrives for him a few days occu. 
pation in his garden, his farm, or hishouse. Nothing 
can be more opportune for the poor man. He has { 
a payment to make on the following week, and he C 
has been at his wit’s end how to raise the whole § 
amount. He asks on the Saturday evening for the 
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wages of his labor, but the gentleman has gone 
out, and the ladies of the family decline acting in 
the matier. On Monday, he has two or three days’ 
work again, in an opposite quarter ef the neigh- 


the place in time. But he comes first for his wages, 
and, of course, arrives a great deal too soon. ‘The 
gentleman has not Icft his room. 
made at his door. He is extremely angry, and more- 
over, has no change. 
work, but is luter (han was stipulated for, receives a 
severe reprimand for idleness, and is very reluc- 


gin. This is on Monday, on, Thursday the pay- 
ment must be made. On Tuesday, he knows not 
what to do, but eonsiders himself in high luck, be- 
eause, ashe is returning from his work, he meets 
accidentally ina Jane with the gentleman who 
owes him his wages, and, touching his hat very 


at full speed. The gentleman is, of course, angry 


up, and fumbles in his pocket as usual. 
on this occasion, to be rather gratified that he has 
no change, as it affords him an excuse for not being 
jonger detained, as well as for punishing imper- 
finence, So Tuesday passes over, and the poor 
man sees no alternative but give up his day's work 
altogether on Wednesday, in order to secure a 
chance of payment By doing so, he offends his 
new employer, who engages another hand ; but “ no 


humbly, he ventures to stop him, through riding | which freely offered to others ; or if rendered, it is 


intended to confer is turned to gall and bitterness 
in the poor man’s heart.” 
fn the same manner the kind and liberal gentle- 


man is misunderstood by all with whom he asso- 


borhood, und he must be up early in order to reach | 


ciates. If he steps out of his chaise and wauts 
his horse holden at a tradesman’s door, he has 


‘nothing to give the expectant holder, although he 


Application is | 


‘ 


The poor man goes to his | 


feels in his pocket, and says he wishes he had 
something ; but the boy does not believe him—how 
should he, when it is a generally prevailing idea 
amongst such people, that gentlemen have always 


| their pockets full of money, and can at any time 


tantly permitted to take out his tools and be. | 


shower down shillings and sixpences, as the clouds 
scatter rain? Hence, there are ill-natared glances 
thrown after the gentleman wherever he goes ; 
nor is he spared the vulgar witticisms of she stable 
and the tap-room ; sometimes before he has fairly 
driven out of the inn yard, Even where he is best 
known many little services are withheld from him 


| grudgingly, and with a bad grace, as if the officia- 
again, calls him a troublesome fellow, but draws | 


j 
He scems, | 


ting party was aware of having to do with a selfish, 
stingy, ill-natured man. 

But his absolutes charities are perhaps the most 
troublesome part of this gentleman’s no change 


' system. “ Justlend me a few shillings for that poor 


matter,” he says to himself, I must pay this | 


money, and in order to do so, I must have my 
wages.” 
sole business to wait upon the gentleman who owes 
him his wages. He wonders as he goes towards 


On Wednesday, then, he makes it his | 


the house what hour will be most convenient, and 


wishes from hijs heart that he may be fortunate 
enough to hit upon this hour. 
house he finds it all in a bustle with 
servants scarccly to be met with who will take the 
poor man’s message. [Te loiters about the 
door stared at with no friendly eye by all who pass, 
is asked by the grooms what he is doing there, and 


told by some who know little about the matter, 


that the master is not at all likely to see him then, 


On reaching the | 
company, 


and that he ought to come at a more convenicut | 


time. Atlast the master himself bustles out, very 
much like a bee out of a hive thathas been distur- 
bed. He feels anuoyed at being asked so many 
times for so small a sum ; and particularly just now, 
when he has friends to attend to. 


Jooks angrily ut the poor mun. 


. . ? 
; deu emergencies, the arrival of parcels, for instance, | 


woman in the lane, will you?” says the gentleman, 
as he passes the shop of some tradesman with 
whom he is in the habit of dealing ; or, “ Alice, 
give me your purse,” to his daughter,“ I am 
shocked to find the poor Smithsons without bread ;” 


or to his wife, “ [lave you change, my love? I 


met old Martha this morning, and told her to come | 
AH this, of | 


up for half.a.crown, and liere she is.” 
course, amounts to a good deal in after-payments 
—to much more than the gentleman could at all 
have imagined it would ; and what with vainly 
attempting to recollect the circumstances which 
others are anxious to set before him; what with 
disputed claims betwecn himself and wife and 


. . . ‘ 
, daughters ; what with sudden conviction now and | 
back | 


then occuring, weeks afterward, of odd shillings 


borrowed from parties whom it would be next’ to , 


impossible to meet with again, the life of the gen- 
tleman who never has change becomes the very 
opposite of an easy or a pleasant one, 


Charities, however, are not all. ‘There are sud. 


the payment of rates and taxes, and others incidental 
| expenses, when the gentleman must pay ; and then 


| it is that he makes a rush upon all the purses in the | 
He speaks and | 
The laborer states | and these claims also accumulate toward the end 


. ) . . 
his cases, that he has a payment to make on the , of the week, besides those of accidental labor ; 


following day, or he would not be troublesome.— | 


The gentleman uses expressions quite foriegn to | 
the feelings of his better nature, and puts on look | 


} 


which belie his heart, simply because he is con. | 
scious only of his own press and hurry and does | 


not enter at all into the poor man’s situation, He 
snatches out bis purse, however and drawing it 
through his fingers, finds it light and thin as usual. 


Hecalls for his wile ; she is still at her toilette and 


they are walking in the grounds with their young 
guests. ‘The case is plain—nothing can be done 
now, it is not likely. ‘The must come 
another time. ‘ Come to me about noou, to-mor- 
row,” says the gentleman, * I shall be more at 


poor man 


A) liberty then.” The poor men would reimonstrate, 


but the gentleman is gone, and the benefit he had 


° 
> e£O\-— 
ose * 





money—always money. 


, are perpetually picking at his ficsh ; and he even | 


cannot possibly be interrupted: to his daughters, | at times, suspects—quite privaiely to himself, fur 


house, his own being, of course, empty as usual ; 


and all having had to be defrayed out of any 


pocket but the gentleman’s own, he feels very na- | 
| turally, when any member of the family claims 


their own, as if he should be literally eaten up by 
the greediness of his household. 
lieve that any man is worried as he is for money, 
HTis wife and daughters 
seem to him like cormorants, whose insatiable beaks 


he has no means of proving the fact, that they not 
only devour, but cheat him. Indced, no argument 
of theirs can convince him thathe really has bor- 
rowed of them anything like the amount which 
they demand in repayment. 


Thus many disagreements ensue, and many 


, hard words, accompanied by a mutual sense of in- 


He does not be- | 


| jary and wrong all destructive to the peace of that 
family, of which the head andmaster is a gentle- 
man who never has change. Beware then, fair 
ladies, before it be too late. 





| 

| 

| MASOBLLAST | 
| 
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From Dickens’ new paper, Household Words. 


THE CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 
Tuere was once a child, and he strolled about a 
great deal, and thought of a number of things.— 
He had a sister who was a child, too, and his con- 
stant companion. ‘These two used to wander all 
day long. They wondered at the beauty of the 
| flowers ; they wondered at the height and blueness 
of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the 
| bright water; they wondered at the goodness and 
: the power of God who made the lovely world. 
They used to say to one another, sometimes, 
' supposing all the children upon the earth were to 
die, would the flowers and the water and the sky 
be sorry? They believed they would be gorry.— 
For, said they, the buds are the children of the 
| flowers, and the little playful streams that gamboi 
down the hill-sides are the children of the water ; 
und the smallest bright specks, playing at hide 
and seek in the sky all night, must surely be the 
children of the stars ; and they would all be grieved 
to see their playmates, the children of the men, no 
, more. 
There was one clear shining star that used to 
| 


come out in the sky before the rest, near the church 
spire, above the graves. It was larger and more 
beautiful they thought than all the others, and 
‘every night they watched for it standing hand in 
| hand at a window. Whoever saw it first, cried 


out, “ I sce the star !” 


And often they cried out 
| both together, knowing so well that it would rise, 
and where. Sothey grew to be such friends with 
| it that before laying down in their beds, they al- 
/ ways looked out once again to bid it good night ; 
»and when they were turning round to sleep they 
used to say, ** God bless the star.” 
But while she was still very young, oh, very 
, young, the sister drooped, and became so weak 
' that she could no longer stand in the window at 
night; and then the child looked sadly out by it- 
self, and when he saw the star, turned round and 
said to the patient pale face on the bed, * I see the 
; Star!” and then a smile would come upon the face, 
; and a l.ttle weak voice used to say, “ God bless my 
brother and the star !” 


And so the time came, all too soon! when the 
child logked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed ; and when there was a little grave 
; among the graves, not there before ; and when the 
, star made long rays down towdrds him, as he saw 
it through his tears. 
| Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed 
| to make such a shining way from earth to Heaven 
that when the child went to his solitary bed he 
dreamed that lying where he was, he suw a train 
of people tuken up that sparkling road by angels.— 
And the a great 
world of light where many more such angels wait- 
ed to receive them. 


star, opening, showed him 


All these angels, who were waiting, turned | 
their beaming cyes upon the people who were car- 6 


ried up into the star ; and soon came out from the 

long rows in which they stood, and fell upon the 
ee 
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people’s necks and kissed them tenderly, nr went 
away with them down avenues of light, and were 
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so happy in their company, that lying in his bed 


he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them one he knew. The 
patient face that once had .laid upon the bed was 
glorified and radiant, but his heart found out his 
sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of 
the star, and said to the leader among those who 
had brought the people thitker : 

“ Is my brother come ?” 

And he said “ No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the ehild 
stretched out his arms, and cried, ** Ob, sister, I 
am here! Take me!” And then she turned her 
beaming eyes upon him, and it was night; and 
the star shining into the room, making long rays 
down towards him as he saw it 
tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon 
the star as on tlre home he was to go to when his 
time should come; and he thought that he did not 
belong to the earth alone, but to the star, too, 
because of his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the 
child ; and while he was so Jittle that he never yet 


through his 


on his bed and died. 

Again the boy dreamed of the opened star, and 
of the company of angels, and the train of people 
and the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all | 
turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader : 

“Is my brother come ?” 

* And he said “ not that one, but another.” 

Asthe child beheld his brother’s angel in her 
arms, he cried, ** O, sister, lam here ! Take me !” 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the star 
was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at 
his books, when an old servant came to him and 
said : 

“ Thy mother is no more. 
on her darling son !” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 
leader: 

“Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, “ Thy mother !” 

A mighty cry 6f joy went forth through all the 
star, because the mother was reunited to her two 
children. And he stretched out his aris and cried, 
And 


,’ and the star was 


I bring her blessing 


** OQ, mother, sister, and brother, I am here !” 
they answered him, * Not yet 
shining. 


we mee 
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And the ster was dhining: 


oe eee 


Thus the child came to be an old man, and his | 
once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were | 


slow and feeble, and his back was bent. Aud 
one night as he lay upon his bed, his children 
standing round, he cried, as he had cried so long 
ago: 

“IT see the star !” 

They whispered one another, “ He is dying.” 

And he said, “ I am. 
me like a garment, and I move towards the star as 
a child. And O, my father, now I thank thee 
that it has so often opened, to receive those dear 
ones who await me !” 


his grave. 
A RICH SCENE IN AN AUCTION, 

A few days ago, says a correspondent of- the 
Spirit, I chanced to stumble into 
of damaged dry goods, where the 
‘“‘ spirited,” and the large crowds of mules and 
females were vieing with each other in their offers, 
when a pair of blankets were put up, and a dozen 
bids were raised for them. 


biddings were 


The puzzled auction- 
ecr, however, caught up the highest, which was, I 


; think, a dollar from a female who seemed deter- 


} mined to have them at any price, when ere he 
had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny form out | 


| band,” 
{ at 


He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning ' 


grey, and he was sitting in his chair by the fire- 


side heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed | 


with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Suid his sister's angel to the leader, “Is my 
brother come ?” 
And he said, “ Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 
And the man who had been the 


daughter, 


child saw his 
newly lost 
among those three, and he said, * My daughter's 


God he praised ?” 


him, a celestial creature } 
by the ruthless farmer 
) head is on my sister's bosom, and her arm is round | 
,my mother’s neck, and ather feet there is the baby | 
\of old time, and I can bear the partiag from her, 


could say “ going,” a male voice cried out, “ Dol- 
lar fifty,” from the opposite side of the room. 


“Two dollars,” echoed*the woman, elbowing 
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{ vanishing from the fone of the con. It appears } 
that the King of Holland, eager to turn his king- 
dom into cash as quickly as he could, sold the tita- 
ber to the Bank of Beligium, and the Bank (which 
has since failed) sold itaway in lots to divers 
purchasers. ‘The fate of the forest, therefore, was 


, to be cut down ;—Even the Duke of Wellington, 
| who had a gilt from the King of a thousand aeres, 


{ sold his lot ; 
My age is falling from 


so that, at the present moment, little 
more remains than a few clumps of white beeoh, 
like spectres haunting the green places of the an- 
cient wood. ‘The plain of Waterloo itself, too, ip 
greately altered. A large establishment for the 


‘manufacture of beet-root sugar, casts its heavy 
And the star was shining; and it shines upon 


an auction sale | 


shadow over the spot where the last crush of bay- 
onets scattered the disordered retinue of Napoleon. 
Cottages have sprung up by the road-side ; the 
greater part of the field is now industriously cul- 
tivated; and small enclosures. filled with shrubs 
and gardens, have displaced that tone of desolation 
which formely gave such a melancholy aspect to 
the scene.— The chateau of Hougomont alone re- 
The ruin remains 
just as it was after the battle, making a reasonable 
allowance for the decay and patching of more than 
a quarter of a century. 


tuins its early characteristics. 


There is the orchard neg- 
lected and overgrown with rank grass and lusty 
weeds ; the shattered walls, the mouldering chapel 
with the black marks of the fire still upon its craim- 


| bling sides, aud a thousand names scrawled and 
' duubed upwards even to its roof. 


her way through the dense mass of females, who } 


were separated from the males by a long counter 
on which the glib-tongued functionary walked to 
and fro with the goods. 

Turning to the other side, he commenced anew 
his stereotype vocabulary of choice and amusing 
“ figures of speech,” 
finale— 

* Two fifty,” nodded the man. 

“ Thank ye, sir; going at two fifty.” 


till he touclred upon the 


** Three !” screained the wornan. 

** Four,” replied the man. F 

** Gin the fifty ?” said the auctioneer, turning 
to the woman, with a half-suppressed smile of his 
small, sober visage. 

A nod from the woman. 

Four fifty, I'm offered ; gin me five? Come, 

don’t be afraid :—they’re worth double the mon- 
ey.” 


** Yes, that’s all.” 


* Sold !” cried the dealers in hammers, all most | 


— 4559 $ Cato — 
PLEASURE OF READING. 
Or all the amusement that can 
possibly be imagined for a working man, after 


, says Herschel, 


daily toils, or in the intervals, there is nothing like 
reading a newspaper or a buok. It calls for no 
bodily exertion, of which already he had enough, 
perhaps too much. It relieves his home of dullness 


and sameness. Nay, it accompanics him to his 


' a ° : . , 
next day’s work, and gives lim something of besides 


the mere mechanical drudgery of his every day 


} occupation ; something he can enjoy while absent, 


and look forward to with much pleasure. 


It 


} were to pray fora tast which would stané by me 


| under every 


variety of circumstances, and be a 


} source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 


bursting with laughter, “ to Captain Smith (not | 


John) for five dollars.” 

** Smith !” cried the woman, “* what! my jus. 
raising herself on tip-toe, to catch a glance 
him. “ Why, you good for nothing man ; 
you've been bidding again your own wife ! Oh, 


you impudence ! but won't bave them in the house.” 
— +) @ Oto - — 


PRESENT STATE OF THE FIELD OF 
WATERLOO. 

A RECENT visit to the field of battle discloses ex- 

The 
Picton’s tree has been cut down 

the 

which it stood belongs ; and the forest of Soi 


tensive changes. plain is rapidly losing its 
orignal character. 
to whom ground on 
vnie 
has been so cut away that the outline it presented 
at the time of 


nized, and 


the battle can no longer be 
the 


recog- 


the last vestiges of wood are 


life, and a shield against all its ills however things 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 


would be a taste for reading. 
— 0 D @ CR — 
JAMES WATT. 


A youne man (says Sir R. Kane,) wanting to 
sell spectacles in London, petitions the coporation 
to allow hin to open a little shop without paying the 


Ile 


refuses him 


fees of freedom, and he is refused. goes to 


Glasgow, and the ation there. 


Ile 
university who find him very intelligence, and per- 
He 


does not sell spectacles and magic lanterns enuogh 


coro; 
muades acquaintance with some members of the 
mit him to open his shop within their walls. 


to occupy all his time: he occupies himself at in- 


tervals in taking asunder and remaking all the ma- 


chines he can cofne at. He finds there are books 
on the machanics written in foreign lanuages he 
borrows a dictionary, and learns those languages 


to read those books. The university people wonder 


at him and are fond of dropping into his little 
tell 


and to look at the queers instruments he coustructs 


room 


1u the evenings to him what they are doing, 
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A mechanie in the university collection want re- 
paring, and he is employed. He makes it a new 
machine. 
the giant mind of Watt stands out before the 


rm 


, onel 
T ° d . 1 ; 
he steam engine Is constructed ; anc 


world—the author of the indusirial supremacy of , 


this country, the herald of a new force of civiliation. 
But was Watt education ? Where was he educa- 
ted ? At his own workshop, and in the best man- 
ner. Watt learned Latin when he wanted it for 
business. He learned French and German ; but 
these things were tools, not ends. 


dromote his engineering plans, as he used lathes and 


levers. 


—— 18D S Gato —— 


EPIGRAMMATIC COURTSHIP. 
A certain Mr. Page, rather an “ ancigot beau, 
charmed by a youthful fair one sent her a glove, 
with these lines : 


” 


“From Glove cut off the initial letter G. 
Then Glove is Love and that t send to thee,” 


The lady, who doubtless considered her youth 
and beauty too valuable to be bestowed on a suitor 
sv anticipated returned the glove with the couplet ; 


“From Page cut off the initia! P, 
Then Page is Age, and that won't do for me.” 


— #0 6 Co — 
VERY COOL. 


He used them to ; 


A a 
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tion of getting married, when the darn’d old Col- | 





** Go on, Ned, don’t be a boy ; what about the 
colonel ?” 

* Why, you sce, Sally said I had better ask him, 
and so I did, as perlite as I knew how.” 

“ Well, what reply did he make ?” 

“ Why, he kinder hinted round asif I warn’t 
wanted there, no how.” 

* Well, Ned, let us know what they were— 
what the colonel said to disturb your mind so?” 

“ Why, he said o 

' Said what ?” 

‘* Why, he suid that if he eatched me there 
again, he’d cowhide me till I hadnt an inch of 





rine on my back, darn him!, 
— 5 @ Cito — 
A VILLAGE SOLOMON IN FRANCE. 


Some of the inhabitants of Malicorn, near Conmen- 


, transmitting to the venerable man an invitation to 


try, compained to the mayor that their geese had | 


been stolen by a dealer, but, as he had mixed them 


{ with a flock of his own, it was impossible to | 


? 
; recognize them. 


; distance from the village. 


a refectory a few days since, and asked for some- 


thing to appease his hunger. 

The keeper gave him a very good dinner, after 
which the youth said to his friend. 

“ If you ever come upour way Call.” 

“ That won't pay.” . 

“ Your dinner is a quarter.” 

« Oh, I hain’t got no money ; but if you'll come 


working peasant, solemnly 
reese tobe placed in carts, and sent to some little 
£ é : 

The villagers wonder 


greatly what this could mean, and even ventured to 


_ . ! mutter suspicions of the mayor’s wisdom and_ pro- 
An apparently unsophisticated youth went into | i J y 


bity. But the functionary took no notice of these 


rewarks, and stalked soleninly off with the carts.— 


The mayor, a shrewd, hard } 
ordered all the! 


} Arrived at the spot he had indicated, he eried to } 


up to Alleghany county, I'll give you a better din. | 


ner for nothing. 
““ Why,” said the keeper, “ you are very @ool.” 
“ Why yes, I'm avery cool chap so much so 
that mother always makes me stand in the pantry, 
in warm weather, to keep meat from spoiling.” 


— +55 6 Garo — 
TEACHING BY ANALOGIES. 
A FEMALE teaching a school that stood on the 
banks of a quict English stream, once wished to 


While 
she was trying to explain the meaning of the word, 


communciate to ber pupils an idea of faith. 


a small covered bout gilded in sight along the 
stream. Seizing upon the incident, for an illustra- 
tion, she exclaimed: 

“ If I were to tell you there is aleg of mutton 
in that boat, you would believe me, wouldn’t you, 
even without seeing it yourselves?” 

* Yes, ma’am,” replied the scholars. 

* Well, that is faith,” said the school-mistress, 

The next day, in order to tert their recollection 
of the lesson she inquired, ** What is faith?” 

* A leg of mutton in a boat !’ was the answer, 
shouted from all parts of the schoul-room. 


— one @ Oe 
DARN HIS OLD PICTURE. 


Nep Grimes wore a sad countenance. 
asked whut was the matter, but no satisfactory 
answer was forthcoming. Atlength a particular 
friend obtained the following particulars of him :~ 

** You know,” said Ned, “ I have been courting 


Sally W. a long while, und so we had a great no- 


the drivers to “Stop!” and with great dignity, 
added, “ Now let 


have been stolen will make their way back to their 


loose the geese—those thut 


master’s farmyards, those that belong to the dealer 


will remain.” ‘This was done, and lo! 


age Solomon had said, the stolen geese waddled | 


bravely homeward, to the great astonishment of 
the simple villagers. ‘The dishonest dealer was 


arrested, 





oD ¢ Ceo — 
A BIT OF TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


as the vil. | 


How beautiful isthe saying that “ we should | 


always hope for the best, and be prepared for the 
worst !” For our one part, we never enter a grocer’s 


to ger our weekly ounce and a bhalfof seven shilling 


mixed tea, without being animated by the advice 


of the moralist, who tells usto “ hope for the 


; and be prepared for the worst.”—Puach. 





ED @ Geto —— 
BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


A swiss boy of remarkable promise was refused 
by his futher the necessary aid for prosecuting 


studies for which he had a strong predilection.— , 


The good pastor of the parish in this emergency 
came forward and furnished the necessary means: 


the boy was sent to the University, and in the course 


best ? 





— SOERD 


means to procure one. ‘The scholar lost no time in 


shase with him his purse and table: the invitation 
was accepted, and, added to the pleasure of having 








i given to the world a man of science, the Swiss 
' pastor had the happines of proving in his own ex. i 4 
} perience the truth of that Divine promise. “Cast | ts 
thy bread upon the waters, and thua shalt flad it | 
, alter many days.” 
— 5D ¢ to -—— | | 
GUESSING AT’ HARD WORDS. } 
} A missionary 1849 stepped ashore form a flat- 
, boat on the Kennebec, with some tracts, to speak ‘ | 
to an old woman who was knitting under a low | : 
_ tree, by ashanty. It was the height of the cholera & 
| panic. ‘ { { 
| My good woman,” said the evangelist, offer. ) 
| ing her a tract, ** have you the gospel here ?” } 5 | 
; © No, sir, we haven't,” replied the old crone, ** but 
| they’ve got it awlully down to Bangor.” ¢ p | 
— Dea — 
A SETTER. 
A raw boy, coming into a printing office to learn | > | 
the business, the foreman asked the question : ' oy 
} “ Have youever set any?” meauing type of 
, course. , 
* Set? reckon I kin ; haven't I set all our hens? . 
; and did'nt every one of’ em hutch out every e ut | » 4 
' under "em, a's old speckle that Pin off wad 1 
: left her nest—consarn her old picture !” ; 
* You'll do,” said the foreman, “1 don’t want - 
; you to set hens, but to set at the stand.” ' i 4 
} Waal, that’s square, you want me to set at the | Fr 
stand, like them of fellows pickin’ up them jigama- 1 | | 
} recs, do you? Waal, here goes” { 4 
ED ¢ OER — Pi 
| THE DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN. . | 
, Pror. AcGassiz, at the meeting in Charleston, | ' | 
Ss. C., of the Ameriean Association for the ad- : 
} vancemens of science, avowed his disbelief in the 
| unity of the human race ! He declared his readi. 4 j : 
} ness to maintain that the different races of men | | 
ure descended from different stocks, and he re. ! 
garded this position as fully sustained by Divine re. 
velation.—The Jewish history was the history, ; 
not of divers races, but of a single race of man- | 
kind ; but the existence of other race was olten } 
incidentally alluded to, and distinetly implied, if i 
} not absolutely asserted in the sucred yoluime. t ; 
——o- sD ¢ Qato—— 
THE FIRST STEP. 
{ Bewane of the first step in vice. It may be the } 
commencement of a career that will prove your } 
} ruin. A little deviation from the path of rectitude 
| is a trival thing, we know; but it has destroyed ; f 
scores of as well.ineaning, and as honest men as 
_ you are. When the first step is taken, the second 
becomes easier, and thus the thoughtless youth is : 


of time rose to the highest eminence among = scien- | 


tific men. [lis name has no superior in his depart- 


ment 


« } 
Many years passed away, andthe Swiss boy | 


: thus befriend was now, with place and pay equal 


‘ to the distinction which 
ITe was : 
; amid plenty and luxury. 


had 
He lived solitarily, 


his studies won, a 
resident of this Western world. 
But reverses had come 
upon his ancient friend, the benefactor of his youth, 
Religious persecution had visited his native Can- 
ton, and the Swiss pastor, now an old man, had 


been driven from his flock, without home or the 


glass of cordial, may be the step of ruin. 


realize the 


hurried on, till he becomes a proficient in vice.— 
Be on your guard, and resist the appearance of | 
evil. One copper from your master’s drawer, one 
falsehood, one hour in the den of the gambler, one 
Resist 
Remain as pure in character as 
Could you 
fearful doom that awaits the youth who 


the temptation. 
when you first left the parental roof. 


breaks away from truth and virtue, you would 
shudder at the thought of the slightest direliction 5 
from the path of rectitude, 
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4 “ADVICE TO CHILDREN. 

You were made to be kind, (says Horace Mann,) 
generous and magnanimous. If there is a boy in 
the school who has aglub foot, don’t let him know 
that you ever saw it. If there is a poor boy, with 
ragged clothes, don’t talk about rags when he is in 
hearing. If there is a lame boy, assign him some 
path of the game which does not require ranning.— 
If there is a hangry one, give him a part of your 
dinner. If there is a dull one, help him to get his 


lesson. If there is a bright ene, be not envious of 


: for if one boy is pre alents other } . ; 
him ’ fe » y is proud of talents, and another | ing towards the Neck, probably to take some meas- 
is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, | 


and no more talents than before. If a larger or 
stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, 
forgive him, and request the teacher not to punish 
him. All the school will show by their coun- 
tenanees how mueh better it is thun to have a great 
fist. 
— 7D ¢ Gato — 
OPPOSITION. 

“ A CERTAIN amount of opposition,” says John 
Neal, “is a great help toa man, 
and not with the wind. 
better then none 


Even a head wind is 
No man ever worked his passage 
any where in a dead calm. Letno man wax pale, 
therefore, because of opposition. Opposition is 
what he wants and must have to be good for any 
thing.. Hardship is the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance. He that can not abide the storm 
without flinching or quailing—strips himself in the 
sunshine and lays down by the wayside, to be 
overlooked and forgotten. He who but braces him- 
self to the struggle when the wind blows, gives up 
when they have done, and falls asleep in the stiil- 
ness that follows.” 
35D 6 Casto — 
“JT CAN’T SPARE TIME.” 

Tue four words with which 
ele, in the effects which they hdve produced, have 
been the cause of a great deal of mischief, and 
have kept many from embarking manfally in the 
work of storing up intellectual treasures. When 
the young is urged to commence at once the work 
of study, he turns and lets fall the four simple 
words, “IT can’t spare time,” and thinks he has 
given sufficient excuse from further attention to 
the sulryje ct. 7 

There are many mechanics too, who instead of 
doing their part towards the cultivation of their 
own minds, and throwing their influence and tal- 
ent into the general stock for the improvement of 
an association, satisfy themselves with the obser- 
vation, and perhaps really think they “ can’t spare 
the time” 

The excuse is a very handy one, and has pas- 
sed current too long, for, in a majority of cases 
there is neither sense nor truth in it. 

In the first place, it need not occupy a great 
portion of tine, for by proper management, a large 
share of invaluable information may be obtained in 
a short time; of this many may be convinced by 
trying the experiment. 

There is enough lost or wasted in the pursuit of 
what men call pleasure, which, if properly applied, 
would place them in a high state of cultivation.— 
‘Tine can be found to ride, and dance, and sing— 
time can be found to lounge and talk nonsense: 


but alas! how many think they “ can’t spare 


5 


‘ her many good qualities. 


Kites rise against | 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


} that alone which elevates and causes them to feel 


the ** divinity within.” 
—-0358D @ Cito — 
CATCHING A MARSHAL. 
Ove afternoon recently a gentleman was riding 
up Washington-street, (says the Boston Daily Bee,) 


i work for nothing ; 


behind an animal which he prized very highly for | 


She is not the best piece 


really a “ great one tu go.” Just beyond Boyleston 


treet, the »man espied the cit shi ad. | 
street, the gentleman espied the city marshal, head smoke at first, but they get saucy and lazy after a 


ures to put a stop to the fast driving. 
shal was invited to ride and accepted. ‘The two 
rode together until they entered upon the ground 
where the racing usually begins. 


At this point the gentleman passed the reins to | 


the marshal, with the request that he would hold | 


them while he (the gentleman) adjusted his coat.— 
Tie marshal very generously coinplied. 
were the ribbons in Tukey’s hands, than a familiar 
word was spoken to the animal by her master, 


No sooner | 


when she carefully laid her nose upon her breast, ; 
: love them that Aate you, and I aim sure I hate 


and “ put.” Away she went, tearing the ground, 
leading every other “‘ team” upon the track, and 
the marshal holding on for dear life. 
last saw them, a police officer was in chase, to 
learn the driver’s name, for the purpose of entering 


a complaint against them for fast driving. 
——_ 5D © Gato — 
A CALCULATING BRIDEGROOM. 


“ I've known some very mean men in my time. 


When we } 


There was Deacon Overreach, now, he was so | 


mean, he always carried a hen in his gig-box when 
he travelled, to pick up the oats his horse wasted 


in the manger, and lay an egg for his breakfast } 


in the morning. 


; melman, who made his wife dig potatoes to pay 


we head this arti- | 


.” . " ad 7) 
; time,” to the noblest and best part of their nature; | meaning of all this suvs 
a 


for the marriage license. 
story of Hugo, for it’s not a bad one; and good 
stories, like potatoes, ain't as plenty as they used 


to be when L was a boy. Hugo is a neighbor of 


mine, though considerably older that I be, and a | 


mean neighbor he is, too. Well, when he was 
going to get married to Gretchen Kolp, he goes 


down to Parson Rogers, at Digby, to get a license. 


” . . . * . 
* Parson,” says he, ** what's the price ofa license ?’ 


“Six dollars,” sayshe. “ Six dollars!” says Hugo; 
“ that’s a dreadful sight of money! Couldn't you 
* That's what 


they cost me to the Secretary's office at Halifax.” 


take no less ?” * No,” says he. 


** Well, how much do you ax for publishing in 
church, then?” “ Nothing,” says Parson. 
says 

ve no change back. I think Ill be published. 
” « Three Sundays.” 
* Well, that’s a 


But three Sundays only make a 


gi 
Llow 


«* Three Sundays!” 


long does it take 
says Hugo. 
long time, too, 
fortnight after all ; two for the covers and.one for 
the ingde like ; and six dollars is a great sum of 
I must 


So off he went a-jogging towards home, 


money fora poor man to throw away. 
wait,” 


and a-looking about as mean au new-sheared 


as 
sheep, when all at once a bright thought came into 
his head, and back he went, as hard as his horse 
* Parson,” 


Here's the six dollars. 


could carry him. 


says he I've changed 
my mind, I}! tie the knot 
in’t urdo with 
the 


Why,” says 


to night with my tangue, that I ¢ 


my teeth.” “ Why, what in the natur is 


parson. 


And then there was Hugo Hiin- | 


I must tell you that | 


AR ARMA . ” 


Hugu, “ I've been ciphering it out in my head, | 
bans, after all, 


and it’s cheaper than publishing 
You see, Sir, it’s a potato digging time; if [ wait 
have her 
and, as hands are scarce and 


to be called in church, her father will 
wages high, if I marry her to-night, she can begin 
to dig our own to-morrow, and that will pay for 
the license, and just seven shillings over: for there 


. | ain’ta man in all Clements that can dig and carry 
of horse flesh, to look at, that ever was, but she is } 


And, 
besides, fresh wives, like fresh servants work like 


as many bushels in a day as Gretchen can. 


, while."—Life in a Colony. 


The mar- | 


— =D +a — 
A CHILD'S WITTY LOGIC, 
“I wave,” writes a correspondent, a pretty, 
bright little juvenile friend, some five years of age, 


named Rosa. Some days ago she was teazed a 


' good deal by. a gentleman who visits the family, 


who finally wound up by saying: * Rosa, I don’t 
love you.” “ Ah, but you've got to love me,” said 
the child. “ Why ?” asked 
“Why,” said Rosa, “ the Bible says you must 


her tormentor.— 


you!” 


Was that bad, “ for a child?” 
—o- ED) © Gizatro — 

Inpustry.—A celebrated divine has said, “ If it 
were not for industry, men would be neither so 
healthful, nor so useful, so strong. nor so patient, so 
noble nor so untempted. There is no greater te- 
diousness in the world, than want of employment. 
Time passes over the active man lightly like a 
dream, or the feathers ofa bird; but the idler is 
like a long sleepless night to himself, and a load to 
his country. 

——° 38D ¢ Gato —— 

We have heard of a man who is looking for a 
wife. We learn that his fashion is, to fall in Jove 
first, and then find a woman to match. 

— of & Gato — 

Gippon truly said that ype best and most impor. 
tant part of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself. 

— 3 ¢ Cao 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable, 


‘than the comments of our friends upon them. 


“é Well,” ; 


Hugo, * that’s so cheap I can’t expect you to 


—o-98D @Gko —- 
Letters Containing Remiltanees, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid, 


P.M. Arendia Village, N. Y. $1.00: A. E. B. Nolensville, 
Tenn. 33,00; EB. H. A. Columbus, Miss. $1,50; W. L. Shus 
han, N. Y. $5,00. 

—- ED © Sto — 
WAR RIACES. . 

In this city, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Marks, Mr. 
Chorles FE. Van Buren, of New-York, to Miss Mary G. Her 
mance. of this city 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. 
MecArthurto Miss Jane M. Coffin. 


lo Germantown, on the l6th ult. by Rev. A. PLT reese, Mr. 
Amos Miller to Miss Elizabeth Clam, all of that plaice 


Mr. Collins, Mr. Arthur 


At Mellenville, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr Himred, 
Mr. Leouard Lasher, of Germantown, to Miss Sarah C. Hau- 
ver, of Mellenville. 

Atthe Parsonage at West Ghent, on the Ist inst. by the 
Rev. John ©. Van Dervoort, Mr. Henry Alfred Jacobia to 


Miss Elizabeth Crane, both of the town of Claverack 
On the Ith ult. by William H. Hauver, Esq. Mr. Stephen 
Riphenburgh, to Miss Margaret Wicks, both of Taghkanie, 


—- 6 Ca 


DEATHS. 
Tn Summersville, N. J. 


formerly of this city 

At his residence, in Piscataway near 
Jersey Pd ult. Weury 

city, in the 30th vear of bis age 
Drowned in Underhill’s P 
all 


aged 13 ye ade sonot A.C, Stevens, of this city. 


William ¢ 
ir of his ag 

New Brunswick, New 
A. Van Dyck, formerly of this 


on the Gth inst 


e 32d ye 


- Slocum, 


mt 
on the 


md on the 6th inst. George Rey 
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Barre, N. Y, 1860, 


Origimal Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THOUGHTS IN A GRAVE-YARD. 


Here around me friends are sleeping, 
Sleeping, ne’er to waken more, 

And may be their spirit keeping, 
Watch o’er bosom friends before. 


Friends whose love had known no hating, 
Day by day, and year by year, 

And whose hearts had known no hating— 
Envious scorn, malicious fear. 


Friends who whispered consolation, 
When our souls were overcast, 

Anguished strewn, in desolation, 
*Neath misfortune’s cruel blast, 


And they'll be the first to meet us, 
Meet us, in that happy throng, 
And they'll be the first to greet us, 

With their angel worship song. 


Then we'll wander in Elysian, 
Heart to heart, and hand in band, 
Feasting with our inward Vision, 
Iv that happy spirit land. 


—— 050 @ Cato — 
WASHINGTON. 


BY ELIZA COOK. ‘ 


Lanp of the west! though passing brief 
The record of thine age, 

Thou hast a name that darkens all 
On history's wide page! 

Let all the blasts of fume ring out— 
Thine shall be loudest fur; 

Let others boust their satellites— 
Thou hast the planet star. 


Thou hast a name whose characters 
Of light shall ne’er depart; 

"Tis stamp'd upon the dullest brain, 
And warms the coldest heart ; 

A war-cry fit for any land 
Where freedum's to be won. 

Land of the west! it stands nlone— 
It is thy Washington ! 


Rome had its Cesar. great and brave; 
But stain was on his wreath ; 
He lived the heartless conqueror, 
And died the tyrant's death, 
France hud its eagle: but his wings, 
Though lofty they might soar, 
Were spread in false ambition’s flight, 
Aad dipp'd in murder's gore. 


Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway 
Would fain have chain'd the waves— 

Who flesh'd their blades with tiger zeal, 
To make a world of slaves— 

Who. though their kindged barr'd the path, 
Still fiercely waded on— 

Oh, where shall be their“ glory”’ by 
The side of Washington ? 


Ihe fought, but not with love of strife, 
He struck but to defend : 

And ere he turn’d.a people's foe, 
He sought to be a friend. 

Me strove to keep his country’s right, 
By reason's gentie word, 

And sigh’d when fell injustice threw 


The challenge—sword to sword. 


He stood the firm, the calm, the wise 


The patriot and sage ; 


JACQUES. 
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He show’d no deep, avenging hate~ 
No burst of despot rage. 

He stood for liberty and truth, 
And dauntlessly led on, 

Till shouts of victory gave forth, 
The name of Washington. 


No car of triumph bore him through, 
A city fill'd with grief ; 

No groaning captives at the wheels, 
Proclaim’d him victor chief; 

He broke the gyves of slavery 
With strong and bigh disdain, 

And cast no sceptre from the links 
When he had crush'd the chain. 


He saved his land, but did not lay 
His soldier trappings down 

To change them for the regal vest, 
And don a kingly crown. 

Fame was too earnest in her joy— 
Too proud of such a son— 

To let a robe and title mask 
A noble Washington. 


England, my heart is truly thine— 
My loved, my native earth !— 

The land that holds a mother’s grave, 
And gave that mother birth! 

Oh, keenly sad would be the fate 
That thrust me from thy shore, 

And faltering my breath, that sigh’d, 
* Farewell for evermore !”” 


But did T meet such adverse lot, 
I would not seek to dwell 

Where olden heroes wrought the deeds 
For Homer's song to tell. 

Away thou gallant ship! I'd ery, 
And bear me swiftly on: 

But bear me from my own fair land, 
To that of Washington! 


—33 @ Gato — 
From The Flag of our Union. 
THE MONUMENT OF FLOWERS. 


BY LUCY A. BROCKSBANK. 


*T was early one bright sabbath day, 
Tn spring’s transcendent morn— 

As bursting leaves and budding flowers 
High bill and vale adorn ; 

In musing mood, with silent tread, 

I sought th’ abode of the sleeping dead. 


The tender grass was wet with dew, 
The white stones damp and cold, 
As they, in turn, the sleeper’s name, 

Birth, death, and age unfold. 
I passed them by, the lowly mound, 
And lofty urn, with laurel crowned. 


For sculptured pile, and granite gray, 
Told, each, the self-same tale— 

Of love's last tribute—blighted hopes, 
And kindred left to wail; 

For mound and marble seemed to say, 

“ We lived, and died, and passed away.” 


A little infant's new-made grave 
Now met my wandering view, 
Without a stone to mark»the spot, 
Sull fresh with morning dew. 
But some kind hand had planted there 
A bunch of violets bright and fair. 


e 

And from that lowly, little grave 
I felt no will to rove, 

That simple monument of flowers 
So sweetly spoke of love. 

“ Like thee we die—but wherefore mourn 1? 
To thee and us will spring return.” 


I felt the teur the smile bedew, 
Thus blending grief and joy, 

And well, methought, a theme like this, 
Might ange! harps employ. 

“ Mothers—mourn not ties thus riven, 


The less of earth, the wore of heaven.” 
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TOLUSS, 


APLPPANS 


WE now offer to the Public, at the veg emery reduced 
prices, anv of the following Volumés. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18. 19, 20, 21. 23, 24. and 25, cpeenry we done up in Pam- 
phiet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beamiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5.00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the sume Volumes half bound. in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5.00. 

Iso the same volumes balf bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 35,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any partof the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 


New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, Commencing Oct, 13, 18.49, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Litersture, containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communiestions, Biographies, Traveling Sketches. Amusing 
Miscetlany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, &e. The first Number of the Twenty-sirth 
Voume of the Rurat Revostrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. 

The * Repositery” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
oll thut have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar charneter have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it ia 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. with a title page aud index to 
the volame, making in the whole 208 pnges. It will also be 
embettished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have n few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Qist, 23d, 24th and 2th volumes, and any one sendin 
for he Qith volume, can have as many copies of either hi 
these volumes as they wish at the sume rate as that volume. 


All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 


2 Copies for $1 
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50, being 75 Cents Each, 
OO, do. do 


? do. §2, 3 

5 do. $3.00, do. 60 do 
6 do. 84,00, do. 5 do. 
Vl do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
22. do. 810,00, do. 45 do. 
33 doe. 815.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subse ription to 
be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 


No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..9 


KF" The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary informetion concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
next Volume 

¥P_ EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectiully re 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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